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PRODUCTION  AM)  UTILIZATION  OP  LIQUID  EGGS  -  1938-1939 


The  production  of  liquid  eggs  for  commercial  purposes  by  egg  breaking 
plants  during  1939  is  estimated  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  at 
220,333,000  pounds    and  that  of  1938  at  only  148,800,000  pounds.    The  output 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1940  is  estimated  to  be  of  record  proportions. 

Because  of  an  unusually  large  carryover  of  fro sen  eggs  from  the  1937 
breakings,  the  1938  production  of  liquid  eggs  was  comparatively  small, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1939  breaking  season  stocks  of  frozen  eggs  had  been 
reduced  to  a  more  normal  level.    The  smaller  stocks  of  frozen  eggs,  combined 
with  an  unprecedented  heavy  shell  egg  production  during  the  spring  laying 
season,  and  a  rather  weak  demand  for  shell  eggs  for  storage,  led  to  an  out- 
put of  liquid  eggs  in  1939  that  was  second  only  to  the  235,593,000  pounds 
produced  in  1957.  (Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  estimate) 

'    Stocks  of  frozen  eggs  at  the  beginning  of  the  1940  egg  laying  season 
were  even  less  than  those  of  a  year  earlier.    This  situations  together  with 
a  liberal  rate  of  lay,  low  prices  for  shell  eggs,  and  an  indifferent  storage 
demand,  resulted  in  a  liquid  egg  production  of  record  proportions  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1940.    The  preliminary  estimate  is  190,942,000  pounds,  an 
increase  of  11  percent  over  the  production  of  the  corresponding  6  months  of 
1939.    With  close  to  average  breakings  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  total 
production  for  1940  will  probably  be  the  largest  for  any  year  in  the  history 
of  the  industry. 

Table  1-Production  of  Liquid  Eggs,  1938-1939 


1938  :  1939 


•Production: 

Percent 

:Production: 

Percent 

000  lbs. 

000  lbs. 

Prozen 

116,100 

78 

177,144 

80 

Dried 

22,300 

15 

31,000 

14 

Immediate 
Consumption 

10,400 

7 

12,089 

6 

TOTAL 

148,800 

100 

220,233 

100 

The  major  utilization  of  liquid  eggs  produced  by  commercial  egg 
breaking  plants  showed  little  change  from  1938  to  1939.    Of  the  1938 
production,  116,100,000  pounds,  or  78  percent,  were  frozen  and  stored  for 
later  use,  22,300,000  pounds,  or  15  percent,  were  used  for  drying,  and 
10,400,000  pounds,  or  7  percent  were  used  currently  without  freezing  or 
drying.     In  1939,  177,144,000  pounds,  or  80  percent,  were  frozen  for 
storage,  31,000,000  pounds,  or  14  percent,  used  for  drying,  and  12,089,000 
pounds,  or  6  percent,  consumed  currently  as  liquid  eggs. 


Prepared  by  P.  P.  Moore,  Asst.  Agr.  Statistician. 
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Production  "by  months:    The  seasonal  production  of  liquid  eggs  follows 
closely  the  seasonal  pattern  of  shell  egg  production.    Some  production  was 
reported  for  every  no  nth.  of  1958  and  1939  "by  plants  that  operated  on  a  year 
'round  basis,  "but  over  80  percent  of  the  total  production  of  "both  years  was 
produced  during  -the  months  of  March*  April,  May  and  June.    This  period  coin- 
cides with  the  flush  period  of  shell  egg  production  when  around  50  percent 
of  the  total  annual  shell  egg  production  is  produced. 

It  is  "believed  that  some  modification  in  the  seasonal  production  of 
liquid  eggs  has  taken  place  during  the  past  10  to  15  years.    Factual  data* 
however,  are  not  available^,     The  first  egg  "breaking  plants  were  located 
principally  in  large  assembling  and  consumption  centers,  such  as  ITew  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  etc.    The  chief  source  of  supplies  for  "break- 
ing were  cracks,  dirties,  etc.,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and 
toward  the  close  ".of  the  year  surplus  shell  eggs  in  storage.    Later,  as  the 
advantages  and  economies  of  using  liquid  or  frozen  eggs  became  more  widely 
known,  egg  "breaking  plants  were  located  in  the  centers  of  shell  egg  produc- 
tion throughout  the  Middle  West  and  "became  large  users  of  quality  eggs  ift 
competition  with  "buyers  of  fresh  eggs  for  current  use  and  storage  purposes. 
Some  storage  eggs  are  still  "broken  and  frozen  when  conditions  warrant,  "but 
the  volume  so  used  is  small  compared  with  what  it  was  a  number  of  years  ago. 
Therefore  a  larger  proportion  of  total  production  of  liquid  eggs  is  centered 
in  the  flush  months  of  shell  egg  production. 

Table  2— Production  by  Months 


Frotifrafeion.  :  Percent 


:    1938  : 

1939  : 

1933  :• 

1939 

000  lbs. 

000  lbs. 

January 

893 

2,202 

0.6 

1.0 

February 

5,505 

9,470 

3.7 

4.3 

March 

27,230 

35,898 

18.3 

16.3 

April 

39 9 134 

48,231 

26.3 

21.9 

May 

35,563 

53,737 

23.9 

24.4 

June 

25 ,595 

41,404 

17.2 

18.8 

July 

8,779 

15,857 

K  Q 

7.2 

August 

3,571 

6,606 

2.4 

3.0 

September 

893 

3,303 

0.6 

1.5 

October 

595 

1,542 

0.4 

0.7 

November 

595 

1,102 

0.4 

0.5 

December 

445 

831 

0.3 

0.4 

TOTAL 

148,800 

220  , 233 

100.0 

100.0 

Production  "by  classes:    An  analysis  of  the  production  of  liquid  eggs 
in  1938  and  1939  by  classes  of  production  showed  that  approximately  42  per- 
cent of  the  annual  production  of  those  years  consisted  of  whole  eggs,  mixed 
eggs  and  mixed  emulsions,  31  percent  of  egg  whites,  and  27  percent  of  the 
various  forms  of  yolk.     In  separated  liquid  eggs,  the  big  demand  is  for 
yolks,  which  are  used  extensively  in  making  mayonnaise,  and  bakery  products 
such  as  noodles,  cakes,  etc0     The  demand  for  egg  whites  has  been  slow  in 
developing,  and  as  over.  50  percent  of  an  egg  is  made  up  of  albumen,  or  egg 
whites,  it  frequently  happens  that  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  yolks, 
the  supplies  of  egg  albumen  becomes  unusually  large  and  difficult  to  move 
at  any  price.    At  the  present  .time  the  industry  is  concentrating  on  develop- 
ing new  outlets  and  uses  for  egg  albumen.     Some  progress  has  already  been 


madet  and  further  success  will  "bring  about  a  greater  equalization  between 
prices  for  egg  yolks  and, egg  whites  through  an  increase  in  the  price  for 
whites  and  a  decrease  in  the  price  for  yolks. 

Table  3-1938-1939  Production  "by  Classes  of  Product. 


Production  :  Percent 


:  1938 

:  : 

1938  : 

1939 
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Egg  Whites 

46,723 

'  68,286 

31,4 

31.0 

irlam  Xo  11c 

16,368 

27,323 

11,0 

12.4 

Sugared  Yolk 

14,434 

22,918 

9,7 

10,4 

Salted  Yolk 

8,035 

9,484 

5.4 

*4.3 

Glycerine  Yolk 

298 

340 

0.2 

0.2 

TOTAL 

148,800 

220,233 

100.0 

loo.o- 

Expansion  of  Industry:    The  growth  in  the  use  of  liquid  eggs  in  the 
United  States  has  "been  phenomenal.    A  picture  of  this  growth  can  "be  visu- 
alized "by  taking  the  peak  storage  holdings  of  frozen  eggs  as  an  index  .of 
production  for  each  year  since  1916  when  the  collection  of  data  on  storage 
stocks  was  first  inaugurated.    Peak  stocks  of  frozen  eggs  on  the  first  of 
August  each  year  cannot  "be  considered  without  some  limitations  as  an  accu- 
rate measure  of  the  volume  of  liquid  eggs  produced  in  that  year.  These 
stocks  are  frequently  influenced  "by  variation  in  the  supply  and  demand  of 
shell  eggs — sometimes  even  more  so  than  they  are  "by  the  variation  in  the 
supply  and  demand  for  liquid  or  frozen  eggs.    Shell  eggs  in  storage  cannot 
be  carried  over  from  season  to  season,  and  surplus  supplies  at  the  end  of 
the  storing  season  frequently  cause  users  of  frozen  eggs  to  switch  tempo- 
rarily to  shell  eggs.    But  the  annual  peak  stocks  of  frozen  eggs  can  be 
used  safely  over  a  period  of  years  to  indicate  the  growth,  as  well  as  the 
general  rapidity  of  that  growth,  of  the  egg  breaking  industry.  Storage 
holdings  of  frozen  eggs  on  August  1,  1916,  totaled  5,882,000  pounds.  On 
August  1,  1940,  storage  holdings  of  frozen  eggs  reached  154,929,000  pounds, 
although  the  peak  of  166,876,000  pounds  was  established  Gn  August  1,  1937. 

The  growth  of  egg  breaking  operations  in  the  United  States  can  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  change  during  the  past  Wo  decades  from  home  cooked 
foods  to  prepared  foods.    Commercial  manufacturers  of  bakery  goods,  salad 
dressing,  candies  and  other  confectioneries,  all  have  become  large  users 
of  liquid  or  frozen  eggs,  and  in  recent  years  dried  eggs  also.    They  have 
found  that  liquid,  frozen  and  dried  eggs  are  much  more  convenient  to  use 
than  eggs  held  in  shell  form.    They  can  be  purchased  in  any  form  desired 
and  in  quantity  for  the  particular  purpose  needed.    The  industry  has . also 
contributed  much  \o  the  growth  by  improving  refrigeration  and  sanitary  mea- 
sures which  have  assured  the  trade  of  fine  quality  products  at  any  time 
throughout  the  year. 


The  sharp  increase  in.  the  .production  of ;  liquid-egg  products  experi-r 
enced  in  the  past  can  hardly  "be  expect'ed  in  the  future,  "but  the  trend  of 
production  is  up.    As  population  increases,  larger  quantities  will  he  needed. 
Also,  the  production  of  dried  egg  products  is  expanding.    For  many  years 
China  has  been  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  the  various  classes  of  dried 
eggs i  hut  because  of  war  conditions  in  that  country »  imports  from  China  have 
fallen  off  to  very  low  levels.    Once  established,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
domestic  dried  egg  industry  will  return- to  the  lew  production  of  past  years. 

Table  4 

-Cold  Storage  Holdings  of  Pro sen  Eggs 
Percentage  That  Yolk  Holdings  Are  of  the  Total 


Tear      :  Jan 


Feb:  Mar 


April 


May  :June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


llov  :  Dec 


1925... 

29 

29 

32 

28 

26 

27  .' 

26 

26 

28 

25 

25 

25 

1926.,, 

28 

28 

28 

29 

27 

25 

23 

20 

25 

19 

18 

19 

1927... 

20 

18 

17 

20 

19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

19 

18 

1928... 

18 

15 

15 

14 

16 

17 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1929... 

16 

16. 

15 

17 

20 

20 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

19 

1930.., 

20 

21 

22 

32 

22 

21 

21 

20 

20 

20 

20 

21 

1931... 

20 

22, 

21 

20 

21 

22 

22 

21 

20 

21 

20 

20 

193.2... 

20 

19 

20 

17 

18 

19 

20 

19 

19 

18 

18 

18 

1933,.. 

18 

17 

16 

17 

pp 

22 

-  22 

21 

21 

23 

24 

22 

1934.,. 

23 

23 

22 

24 

27 

27 

26 

25 

25 

25 

28 

29 

1935,,. 

31 

32 

36 

38 

33 

30 

27 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

1936... 

26 

25 

24 

23  • 

.  25 

:  25 

27 

25. 

24 

25 

25 

25 

1937,,. 

26 

24 

24 

25 

'24 

25 

26 

25 

25 

25 

24 

25 

1938... 

24 

24 

24 

23 

24 

23 

21 

21 

20 

20 

20 

17 

1939... 

16 

16 

14 

19 

.  2i 

23 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

1940... 

21 

22 

21 

PP 

.  24 

25 

24 

23. 

Year 


Table  5  —  Cold  Storage  Holdings  of  Frozen  Eggs 
Percent  That  Mixed  Eggs  Are  of  the  Total 


Jan  :Peb  :Mar  : April  :May  :June  .:  July  :Aug  :  Sept 


Oct 


No  v 


Dec 


1925.,, 

47 

47 

44 

47 

50 

47 

50 

51 

57 

52 

50 

51 

.1926., , 

48 

47 

46 

45 

45 

48 

51 

56 

45 

56 

57 

55 

1927... 

53 

52 

'52 

•'45  . 

50 

50 

50 

'49 

49 

49 

47 

45 

1928... 

42 

"  40 

37 

44 

49 

52^ 

54 

56 

57 

57 

58 

56 

1929,., 

54 

52 

49 

44 

.  47 

cp 

57 

59 

60 

60 

61  ' 

60 

1930... 

60 

'"  59 

59 

58 

58 

53 

59 

61 

62 

62 

63 

62 

1931... 

63 

63 

65 

64. 

61 

58 

58 

59 

60 

59 

61 

61 

1932... 

61 

62 

61 

64 

61 

'  56 

52 

52 

52 

53 

51 

1933.,, 

50 

49 

48 

48 

42 

44 

46 

48 

49 

49 

48 

50 

1934,,, 

49 

'52 

53 

52 

45 

44 

45 

49 

49 

50 

47 

,47 

1935.., 

47 

46 

44 

41 

40 

40.  ' 

43 

46 

47 

47 

47 

46 

1936... 

47 

'  48 

49 

51 

46 

45 

43 

46 

47 

47 

47 

47 

1937... 

45 

47 

48 

48 

46 

.44 

44  . 

45 

47 

47 

47 

47 

1938... 

47 

47 

48 

47 

45 

45 

48 

49 

51 

51 

52 

53 

1939... 

54 

57 

56 

49 

45 

42  • 

45 

46 

47 

47 

47 

46 

1940... 

46 

44 

44 

44 

43 

44 

46 

Table  6 

Cold  Storage  Holdings  of  Frozen  Eggs 
Percentage  That  Albumen  (or  Whites)  Holdings  Are  of  the  Total 


Year 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


April  :May 


June 


July  :  Aug  :  Sept 


Oct 


Hov 


Dec 


192o»  •  « 

24 

24 

24 

25 

24 

26 

24 

23 

15 

23 

24 

23 

1926... 

24 

25 

26 

26 

28 

27 

26 

24 

30 

25 

25 

26 

1927... 

27 

30 

31 

35 

31 

30 

30 

31 

31 

32 

34 

37 

1928... 

40 

44 

48 

42 

35 

31 

29 

28 

-  .27 

27 

26 

28 

1929... 

30 

32 

36 

39 

33 

28 

25 

23 

22 

22 

21 

21 

1930... 

20 

20 

19 

20 

20 

21 

20 

19 

18 

18 

17 

17 

1931... 

17 

15 

14 

16 

18 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

19 

1932... 

19 

19 

19 

19 

21 

25 

28 

29 

29 

30 

29 

31 

1933. . • 

32 

34 

36 

35 

36 

34 

32 

31 

30 

28 

28 

28 

1934...  . 

28 

25 

25 

24 

28 

29 

29 

26 

26 

25 

25 

24 

19oo» • • 

22 

22 

20 

21 

27 

30 

30 

29 

28 

28 

28 

28 

1936... 

27 

27 

27 

26 

29 

29 

30 

29 

29 

28 

28 

28 

1937... 

29 

29 

28 

27 

30 

31 

30 

30 

28 

28 

29 

28 

1938... 

29 

29 

28 

30 

31 

32 

31 

30 

29 

29 

28 

30 

1939... 

30 

27 

30 

32 

34 

35 

34 

33 

32 

32 

32 

32 

1940... 

33 

34 

35 

34 

33 

31 

31 
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PRODUCT  ION  OP  LIQUID  EQ-G-S 
BY  E&G-BRSAIIIEG-  PLANTS  ,  1938-1940 


The  production  of  liquid  eggs  by  commercial  egg-breaking  plants  during  1940 
is  estimated  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  at  218,311,000  pounds,  compared 
with  203,508,000  pounds  in  1939,  and  133,946,000  pounds  in  1938.  If ^  These  quanti- 
ties are  equivalent  to  approximately  6,237,000  cases  of  shell  eggs  in  1940, 
5,343,000  cases  in  1939  and  3,824,000  cases  in  1938. 

The  1940  egg-breaking  season  was  slow  in  starting.    Severe  cold  weather  in 
February  caused  a  contra-seasonal  rise  in  egg  prices  and  egg  breakers  held  off  full 
operations  until  the  middle  of  March.    Once  full  operations  got  underway,  the  gen^ 
erally  improved  business  conditions  and  outlook  led  to  very  heavy  breakings,  partic- 
ularly during  April,  May,  and  June,  when  shell  egg  production  was  the  largest  of 
record.    Approximately  70  percent  of  the  1940  output  of  egg  breaking  plants  was^ 
produced  during  these  three  months  compared  with  65  percent  during  the  same  period 
in  1939  and  67  percent  in  1938. 

Table  1.  -  PRODUCTION  OP  LIQUID  EGGS,  1938-40 


Disposition 

:  1938 

• 

1939 

m 

1940 

:Pro  duct  ion: 

Percent : 

Pro  duct  ion : 

Percent : 

Production:  Percent 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

Fro  zen 

116,100 

87 

177,144 

87 

189,578  87 

For  Drying  2/ 

7,446 

5 

14,275 

7 

16,089  7 

Immediate  consumption 

10,400 

8 

12,089 

6 

12,644  6 

Total  1/ 

133,946 

100 

203,508 

100 

218,311  100 

•  liquid  eggs  used  for  drying  by  strictly  egg  drying  plants  have  been  omitted. 
2J  Does  not  include  production  of  firms  that  dry  eggs  exclusively. 

Storage  stocks  of  frozen  eggs  on  August  1,  1940,  totaled  154,929,000  pounds 
and  were  the  second  largest  of  record  for  that  date,  being  exceeded  only  by  the 
holdings  on  August  1,  1937,  which  totaled  166,876,000  pounds.    The  demand  for  frozen 
eggs  during  the  1940-41  out -of -storage  season  was  good,  and  the  large  stocks  were 
liquidated  without  difficulty.    The  industry  started  the  1941  egg  breaking  season 
with  stocks  at  near-normal  levels. 


Table  2. 

PRODUCTION  BY  MONTHS 

Production 

• 

Percent 

1938 

:      1939  '  : 

1940  : 

1938  : 

1939  : 

1940 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

January 

804 

2,034 

1,092 

.  6 

1.0 

.5 

February 

4,956 

8,746 

1,746 

3.7 

4.3 

.8 

March 

24,512 

33,156 

33,183 

18.3 

16.3 

15.2 

April 

35,227 

44,545 

49 , 338 

26.3 

21.9 

22.6 

May 

32,012 

49 , 532 

58,944 

23.9 

24.4 

27.0 

June 

23,039 

38 , 341 

45,190 

17.2 

18.8 

20.7 

July 

7,903 

14,645 

17,465 

5.9 

7.2 

8.0 

August 

3,215 

6,102 

7,204 

2.4 

3.0 

3.3 

September 

804 

3,051 

2,401 

.6 

1.5 

1.1 

October 

536 

1,424 

655 

.4 

.7 

.3 

November 

535 

1,017 

656 

.4 

.5 

•  3 

December 

402 

814 

437 

.3 

.4 

.2 

Total  1/ 

133,946 

203,508 

218,311 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1/  The  estimates  for  1938  and  1939  differ  from  those  released  in  August  1940,  as 
liquid  eggs  used  for  drying  by  strictly  egg  drying  plants  have  been  omitted. 

hsj 


The  utilization  of  the  output  of  egg  breaking  plants  has  changed  very  little 
during  the  £ast  several  years.    During  193P,  193Q,  and  1940,  87  percent  of  the 
average  production  was  frozen  and  stored  for  later  use;  from  5  to  7  percent  used, 
sold,  or  transferred  for  drying;  and  6  to  8  percent  used  for  immediate  consumption 
in  liquid  form. 

Production  "by  classes  of  products  has  also  shown  very  little  proportional 
change  since  1938.    The  only  change  worth  mentioning  in  1940  is  that  the  production 
of  salted  yolks  amounted  to  7.7  percent  of  the  total  production  in  1940  compared 
with  4.5  percent  in  1939  and  5.9  percent  in  1938.     On  the  average  since  1938, 
approximately  42  percent  of  the  annual  production  has  consisted  of  whole  eggs,  mixed 
eggs,  and  mixed  emulsions,  31  percent  of  egg  whites,  and  27  percent  of  the  various 
forms  of  yolk. 


Table  3.  PRODUCT  I  Oil  BY  CLASSES  OP  PRODUCT 


Production 

Percent 

:  1938 

:  1939 

1940  : 

1938 

:      1939  : 

1940 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

Whole 

41,212 

62,298 

64,998 

30.8 

30.6 

29.8 

Plain  Mixed 

4,910 

£,844 

7,672 

3.7 

3.4 

3.5 

Mixed  Emulsions 

14,582 

18,514 

17,203 

10.9 

9.1 

7.9 

Egg  Whites 

40,415 

62,286 

67,466 

.30.2 

30.6 

30.9 

Plain  Yolk 

10,060 

20,824 

22,275 

7.5 

10.2 

10.2 

Sugared  Yolk 

14,434 

22,918 

21,777 

10.8 

11.4 

9.9 

Salted  Yolk 

8,035 

9,484 

16,737 

5.9 

4.5 

7.7 

Glycerine  Yolk 

298 

340 

183 

.2 

0.2 

.1 

Total  1/ 

133,946 

203,508 

218,311 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1/  Estimates  for 

1938  and 

1939  f igures 

differ  from 

those  released  in  August 

1940, 

as  liquid  eggs  used  for  drying  by  strictly  egg  drying  plants  have  been  omitted. 


DRIED  EGG-  PRODUCTION,  1939-1940 

Dried  egg  production  in  1940  is  estimated  at  7,487,000  pounds,  composed  of 
392,000  pounds  of  dried  whole  eggs,  1,916,000  pounds  of  dried  albumen,  and  5,179,000 
pounds  of  dried  yolk.     This  production  was  the  second  largest  of  record,  being 
exceeded  only  by  the  record  production  of  10,039,000  pounds  in  1939.     To  produce 
these  quantities  of  dried  egg  products,  approximately  1,072,000  cases  of  shell  eggs 
were  used  in  1939  aid  758,000  cases  in  1940.    Because  the  demand  or  requirements 
for  dried  yolk  and  dried  albumen  varies  from  year  to  year,  there  is  generally  a 
surplus  of  either  liquid  yolk  or  albumen  which  is  not  dried.     Por  example,  to  get 
the  required  amount  of  liquid  yolk  to  produce  7,550,000  pounds  of  dried  yolk  in 
1939  over  3,000,000  pounds  of  liquid  albumen  was  produced  in  excess  of  the  amount 
used  for  drying.     In  1940,  however,  the  drying  of  liquid  yolk  and  albumen  was  almost 
in  direct  proportion  with  only  382,000  pounds  of  liquid  albumen  produced  in  excess 
of  the  amount  dried.     Ordinarily,  the  surplus  liquid  yolk  or  albumen  prodiiced  from 
egg  drying  operations  is  frozen. 
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laDie  4. 

S  PPOTlTTOTTOTir 

OP  DRIED-EGG  PRODUCTS 

Tear 

I  ''/hole 

[  Albumen 

•  < 

Total 

1    000  1  "h 

1   000  1  "h 

l.OOO  lb 

1,000  l"b 

1927 

—  U-L 

0 

395 

556 

X  ZJ  CO 

A 
U 

"2 

o 

215 

218 

rr 
O 

JLU 

203 

1970 

7 

( 

482 

489 

1931 

77 
f  o 

p 

478 

555 

—     O  > 

40? 

rr  \j  O 

1,869 

2,286 

1977 

1  7R 

J.OO 

2,171 

3,796 

1934 

P04. 

1  APR 

2,568 

4,300 

1935 

2, 806 

3,000 

1936 

1  Pfi 
ICO 

?67 

1,093 

1,486 

lc37 

7A 

f  -d- 

541 

1,776 

2,391 

1938 

1  79 

1  510 

4,313 

6,002 

1939 

184 

2,305 

7,550 

10,039 

1940 

392 

l"r9l6 

5,179 

7,487 

Since  1938,  the  egg-drying  industry  in  the  United  States  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  "by  the  sharp  falling  off  of  imports  of  dried-egg  products  from  China, 
previously  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  dried-egg  products.    During  1929,  1930, 
and  1931,  imports  averaged  over  10  million  pounds  annually,  "but  with  an  increase 
in  the  tariff  from  18  cents  per  pound  to  27  cents  per  pound  on  July  24,  1931, 
imports  dropped  sharply.    During  the  depression  years,  when  low  egg  prices  enabled 
domestic  driers  to  compete  on  a  more  equal  cost  "basis  with  the  Chinese  product, 
imports  continued  relatively  small,  averaging  less  than  3  million  pounds  annually 
during  the  years  1952,  1933,  and  1934.    But  in  1935,  rising  egg  prices  "began  to 
slow  up  the  expansion  of  the  domestic  egg-drying  industry;  imports  "began  to  in- 
crease once  more,  and  for  the  year  totaled  6,431,000  pounds.     In  1937  —  the  last 
normal  year  for  China  —  United  States  imports  of  dried  eggs  from  China  totaled 
8,871,000  pounds.    But  following  the  invasion  of  China  by  the  Japanese  normal  pro- 
duction and  trading  activities  were  seriously  disrupted  and  Chinese  exports  of 
dried  eggs  to  the  United  States  in  1939  totaled  only  1,245,000  pounds. 


Table  5. 

IMPORTS  OP  DRIED 

EGG  PRODUCTS 

Year 

*  Whole 

Albumen 

!.          Yolk  i 

Total 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1927 

880 

3,368 

3,209 

7,457 

1928 

852 

2,752 

4,371 

7,975 

1929 

1,474 

3,973 

5,465 

10,913 

1930 

1,328 

3,452 

6,191 

10,971 

1931 

2,069 

2,431 

5,689 

10,238 

1932 

22 

1,276 

726 

2,024 

1933 

10 

874 

1,634 

2,518 

1934 

1 

403 

2,320 

2,724 

1935 

602 

1,876 

3,953 

6,431 

1936 

533 

2,416 

4,902 

7,851 

1937 

601 

2,844 

5,426 

8,871 

1938 

205 

718 

338 

1,261 

1939 

62 

500 

683 

1,245 

1940 

41 

332 

2,458 

2,831 
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With  Chinese  dried  eggs  ones  more  a  jainor  factor  in  domestic  dried-egg 
supplies,  the  egg-drying  industry  in  the  United  States  again  started  to  expand, 
and  in  1938,  6,002,000  pounds  were  produced,    This  production  './as  two  and  a  half 
times  larger  than  that  of  1337,  when  only  2,595.382  pounds  were  produced.  Pro- 
duction showed  a  further  increase  in  1939  when  it  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
10,039,000  pounds.     This  outpixt,  however,  was  apparently  too  large  for  the 
industry  to  handle  with  ease.    With  imports  of  dried  eggs  up  to  2,831,000  pounds 
in  1940,  domestic  production  dropped  to  7,487,000  pounds,  which  is  still  a 
c omp ar at i ve ly  large  production  when  measured  "by  the  average  annual  output  prior 
to  1938,    The  trend  of  domestic  dried-egg  production  is  still  continuing  up  and 
a  large  output  is  anticipated  in  1941  "because  of  the  strong  demand  not  only  from 
domestic  users,  hut  also  for  export  to  Great  Britain. 
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